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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
ANCIENT RECORDS, 
Concluded from page 323. 


“1674, Fourth Month.—Edward Hoar ac- 


ene Friends that Susan Tod, of Great 
issenden, having conscientiously left her 
former employment of making bone lace, is 
in some strait for want of a small stock to 


enter into and carry on a trade of weaving 
silk laces, and therefore desired the assistance 
of Friends therein, who agreed to lend her 
£5.’ 
“1675, Second Month.—Notice having been 
given unto the meeting that Edmund Wid- 
more, late of Giles Chalfont, deceased, hav- 
ing been too prodigal in his expenses, had 
contracted many debts whereby the way of 
Truth was evil spoken of: It was therefore 
ordered that ae —— of bee ey 
ing should speedily speak with Rebecca Wi 
ame widow of the said Edmund, an? let her 
know that it is the judgment and advice of 
Friends, that she ought to invite her credi 
tors together, and having caused her goods 
to be inventoried and apprized by judicieus 
and indifferent persone, to yield up and 
deliver all she hath to be ‘justly and equally 
divided among her creditors, according to 
the proportion of their respective interests, 
that so she may render every one their due, 
as far as her ability will permit.” 

©1675, Third Month—Tne condition of 
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Rebecca Widmore and her child was taken 


into consideration, and it was the j»int judg- 
ment of the meeting (as it had been also of 
the meeting before) that the best and most 
advantageous course that could be taken, 
both for their relief and the ease of Friends, 
would be that the child should be carefully 
disposed at nurse, and a service provided for 
the woman.” : 

“1676, Twelfth Month.—In pursuance of a 
proposition made the last meeting concern- 
ing collections for the poor, etc.: It is agreed 
that once in every three months (to wit at 
the meeting before each Quarterly Meeting) 
the Friends of each meeting do bring hither 
an accompt in writing of what moneys have 
been collected, and how disbursed, together 
with the overplus (if there be any), to 
remain here, as a stock disposable by this 
meeting, for the supply and assistance of any 
meeting that shall be overcharged, that 
so as brethren we may help to bear one 
another’s burdens, and the weight thereof 
may lie more equally.” 


“©1686, Sizth Month.—An account being 
given that Jane Trumper, who formerly lived 
at Aylesbury, and of late years has gone 
from thence, and rambled up and down in 
her own will, hath lately by a fall out ofa 
cart broke her arm and dislocated some bone, 
by reason whereof, besides the present charge 
in bonesetting, she is like to prove a greater 
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charge for the future than heretofore, being 
now disabled from working at all; a question 
was thereupon put to what meeting she ought 
now to be reputed to belong; the friends of 
Aylesbury ree themselves discha: of 
her by her own voluntary and wilful depar- 
ture and long absence. But upon inquiry it 
appearing that, since her departure from 
Aylesbury, she hath not been joined to, or 
received by any other meeting, as a member 
thereof. it is the judgment of this meeting 
that in respect of charge she duth yet belong 
to Aylesbury Meeting, and that the concern 
of taking care of her doth yet lie upon the 
Friends thereof; yet so as that if the charge 
thereof prove too heavy for them to bear, 
this meeting upon notice thereof, will take 
care that they may have assistance therein.” 

“1688, Fifth Month—Thomas Ellwood 

ve account of the money collected, and 
fronght to the last meeting here, for defray- 
ing the charge of placing out a boy of 
Joseph Naseby’s (a poor friend of Bucking- 
ham) apprentice at London, was made up at 
sa) uarterly Meeting, there being brought 
in from— 


The Monthly Meeting at Sherrington.......£0 18 6 
The Monthly Meeting at Hogsty End....... 012 3 
The Monthly Meeting at Biddlesden......... 200 

which wanting 63. to make up the sum 
Wycombe Meeting laid down...........sssse. 0 2 6 
MYleSOUTY 05200000 cosovcceccccrccscceccccccosescecece 02 6 
Cedi AM ..2.0000; ccccescoccee 2 coves coccccscesccccces 010 

which with the money brought from 
Hunger Hill, which was.......cccccccssceseses: 73 6 
£11 0 3 


—_ just answered the service it was raised 
or. ” 


A record of the sufferings and persecutions 
of Friends was kept by the Quarterly 
Meeting, of which Upperside Monthly Meet- 
ing formed a part. This book is in existence, 
and at some future time it may be interesting 
to print a few selections from it; meantime 
the following minutes are taken from the 
Monthly Meeting records : 

“1679, Eleventh Month.—A letter from the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London to the 
Quarterly Meeting of this county concern- 
ing a collection to be made for the redemp- 
tion of Friends, captives in Algiers, being 
received at the last Quarterly Meeting, and 
referred hither with t to this side of the 
county, was now read, and agreed to be 
recommended to the several meetings belong- 
ing to this.” 

“1680, Second Month.— The collection 
agreed to the Eleventh Month last to be 
made for the ransom of captives in Algiers 
is now ready to be delivered in London by 
the first safe opportunity, as followeth, viz.” 
(Then followed the sums received from 


twelve meetings, amounting together to 
£22 10s 7d. 

“1682, Ninth Month.—The meeting, under- 
standing by letter from Richard Baker, of 
Biddlesdon, that Friends in Northampton- 
shire are under sharp sufferings, many of them 
being in prison upon the oath, did desire 
Thomas Dell and James Smith to visit those 
suffering Friends in prison there, and to make 
inquiry how it is with them as to outward 
support, and to leave £5 amongst them as a 
token of love from their brethren here, who 
truly sympathize with them in their sufferings 
from truth.” 

“1682, Tenth Month—Thomas Dell re- 
ports: ‘ That the £5 that was sent from this 
meeting as a token of love was kindly and 
thankfully received.’ ” 

“1683, First Month—Thomas Ellwood 
having given the Friends an account of the 
last meeting of some particular kindnesses 
freely done for friends by an officer of the 
Court of the last Quarter Sessions, did now 
acquaint them, that meeting with the same 
person | lately at the Assizes, he gave 
him ten shillings, which the Friends did 
order T. E. to reimburse himself out of the 
stock remaining in his hands.” 

The last subject to which attention will be 
directed is the exercise of the discipline to- 
wards delinquents. 

Every effort was made to restore tese, and 
the same case will often be found occupying 
the attention of Friends for many months, 
If the Friends firs tappointed failed in bring- 
ing the offender to a sense of his position, 
others would take the duty; not by con- 
straint, but offering for the service one after 
another, with earnest desires for the spiritual 
welfare of the individual. Sometimes the 
delinquent would be induced to sign a letter 
of self-condemnation, thanking Friends for 
the loving care exercised towards him. 
When all efforts for reclamation failed, a 
testimony of disownment was issued, as 
already stated. The following minutes will 
illustrate the action of the Monthly Meeting 
in this matter : 

“1673, Second Month.—Those Friends who 
at last meeting were appointed to visit Henry 
Parkes, of Missenden, and to inquire into 
the disorders charged against him, gave this 
account: that they, with some other Friends, 
had been there, and, as well from the con- 
fession of Henry Parkes in some things, as 
from undeniable evidence of several eye-and- 
ear witnesses in others, found just cause and 
gees to conclude that the said Henry 

arkes is really guilty of the misdemeanors 
charged upon him; whereupon they thought 
fit to invite him to this meeting, to which 
accordingly he came, where, also, he acknowl 
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edged some of his miscarriages, denying 
some and evading others, little sensible of his 
own condition, or capable of receiving the 

advise that was offered to him. Yet, 
Inasmuch as it was made appear that, 
through his means, truth was evil spoken of, 
and the holy name of God blasphemed, he 
did at length subscribe the following paper, 
namely : 

“*Whereas I, Henry Parkes, of Great 
Missenden, have made profession of the holy 
truth of God among the people in scorn 
called Quakers, and have not walked circum- 
spectly to that holy principle which would 
have preserved out of evil, and as became 
me to do, but have given way to an airy, 
loose and ungodly spirit, whereby I have 
brought reproach upon the holy name of 
God, His truth and people: I do hereby 
clear that people, and the truth they profess, 
from being guilty of any such misdemeanonrs, 
and must confess their godly jealousy over 
me, and admonition to me from time to time, 
and therefoe do take the shame of my folly 
to myself, and do judge myself. 

“* Witness my hand this 2d of Second 
Month, 1673. 

“ ¢ Signed, Henry Parkes.’” 

“1676, Month.— Upon a fresh 
complaint of the profane carriage of Henry 
Parkes ae acted, by dancing and other- 
wise, and Friends unanimously declaring 
their sense that they had no hope of him, it 
was the agreement of the. meeting that a 
paper be drawn up by T. Ellwood, in the 
name of this meeting, for a public denial of 

im.’ 


“1671, Fifth Month.—Upon the report of 
Edward Hoar, concerning the evil life of 
Elizabeth Wood, of Great Missenden, to- 
gether with the sense friends have of her 
loose and disorderly conversation, and her 
abuse of the many visitations which the 
Lord, through divers of His servants hath 
afforded her, it seemed good, notwithstanding, 
to this meeting yet once more to visit her with 
the ensuing lines: 

“*EvizaBETH Woop,—Our care over 
thee, our tenderness towards thee, and our 
desire of thy preservation in truth, hath been 
great, and hath often drawn us, in true love to 
thy soul, to seek thee out, and tenderly to 
admonish thee to forsake thy evil courses, 
whereby thou has dishonored the name of the 
Lord, and caused His holy Truth to be blas- 
phemed amongst the heathen, whose spirit 
thou art joined unto. Many a visitation hath 
the Lord God of mercy afforded thee, and 
still thou hast backslidden more and more, 
O thou rebellious one, and behold now thy 


day draws near an end, and thou art not far 
from being sealed to destruction unless thou 

























repent. Therefore, while yet a moment is 
left thee, return, return; forsake the folly 
and vanity of thy life, and cast off thy pro- 
fane companions, lest the Lord Géd and Hi 
people cast thee utterly off, and thou go 
down to thy place with sorrow.’ 


“(Sign y eleven Friends, including 


Thomas Ellwood).” 


“1671, Eighth Month—Elizabeth Wood, 


of Great Missenden, whom at the last meet- 
ing John Raunce and Nicholas Noy were 
ordered to visit and reprove for her dis- 
orderly living, did, together with one Sarah 
Warren of the same place, who was also 


ilty of some disorders, send the ensuin, 


ics unto this meeting by the hands o 
Edward Hoar: 


“* Dear Frrenps,—Our dear love remem- 


bered unto you, and are heartily sorry that we 
have occasion for the Truth to be evil spoken 
of, and we desire that it may be so no more 
with us, but that we may prize the love of 
the Lord, and your tender love and care 
over us, and desire we may never forget, 
and for the time to come we may live in the 
Truth, as we ought todo. And we desire to 
lie under judgment for the — that are 
passed ; for truly our trouble ha 

great, and we hope it will be a warning to us 
how ever we enter into like temptation 
again. So with dear love to you all, we 
remain, “** EvizaBetH Woop and 


been very 


“*Saran WARREN.” 
“1681, Tenth Month—Susan Dover, of 


Amersham, having often walked disorderly, 
and been often admonished and reproved 
therefor, and having lately, in a more re- 
markable manner, abused herself with 
drink, to the great scandal and reproach of 
Truth, of which an account was given to 
this meeting. It was agreed that Friends 
of Amersham Meeting should go to her, 
and lay the weight of her wickedness upon 
her.” 


At the meeting in the Eleventh Month 


it was reported that—“ Divers friends of 
Amersham Meeting had been with Susan 
Dover, and laid her evil doings before her,” 
and that she was willing “to give forth a 
ee of condemnation for clearing of 


ruth,” which paper follows. 

“1683, Fourth Month—Timothy Child’s 
business was again mentioned, and very 
tenderly considered of, and some Friends 
having observed some tenderness in the man 
at a public meeting, this meeting there- 
upon was willing yet a little longer to defer 
giving forth a public testimony against him, 
and to wait yet awhile, if perhaps the Lord 
might give him repentance unto the ac- 
knowledgment of his fault.” 

“©1683, Fourth Month—Timothy Child’s 
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busivers was again considered, and Friends 
understanding that being lately taken among 
Friends at a meeting, he is likely to go to 
prison, wee willing to respite the proceed. 
ing in his business for a while, to see what 
effect imprisonment (if he do go) may have 
upon him.” 

The perusal of the foregoing minutes 
will show that the business of the Monthly 
Meeting was not conducted in a dry or 
formal manner, but with earnest endeavors 
to maintain a true Christian discipline, and 
to promote the spiritual well-being of the 
flock. It would indeed be a matter for 
sincere rejoicing if the many closed meet- 
ing-houses in this district should be. again 
brought into use. Great obstacles lie in the 
way of any effort to bring about such a 
change. Friends are very thinly scattered 
in the surrounding districte, and are gener- 
ally members of small meetings, where 
their presence on the first day of the week 
seems on many accounts desirable. It is a 
subject, however, which should not be Jost 
sight uf, and the writer would rejoice if this 
little insight into the practice and discip- 
line of our early Friends should lead to a 
prayerful committal of the whole subject to 
One, who, in His own time, can prepare 
the way for the renewed epreading, in this 
and. other similar districts, of the simple 
and Scriptural views of Truth as held by 
the Society of Friends. 

Ricnarp LitTLEBoy. 





Cyrus Hall, a Friend of Quaker City, Ohio, 
sends us for publication these extracts from 
an interesting journal kept by Dr. William 
Schooley, formerly of Somerton, Belmont co., 
Ohio. C. H. believes this record was origin- 
ally intended for publication, and felt under 
religious obligation to make these selections, 
which appeared valuable to him. The fol- 
lowing is 
A VISIT TO FRIENDS COMPOSING SHORT 


CREEK, DEER CREFK AND THE NORTHERN 
QUARTERLY ME&ETINGS, IN 1828 AND LATER. 


As my object in these memoirs is not 
merely to write a book, but at the came time 
to instruct, I design noi to filiow the usual 
course of a journalist in recording the mo- 
notonous proceedings of daily travel and ap 
pointment and attendance of meetings. For 
though the time may have been that such a 
course was proper and called for, I have long 
thought that time past. Enovgh, however, 
will be given in detail to give a proper under 
standing of the exercises attendant on such 
service and the doctrines which it was be- 


lieved right to inculcate in public testimony. 

Shortly after the division in Society, which 
took place at the Yearly Meeting in 1828, I 
visited, with the consent of our Monthly 
Meeting, accompanied by my friend Isaac 
Strabl, all the meetings of Short Creek Quar- 
ter. In this little visit we were joyfully re- 
ceived and kindly entertained by Friends in 
their tried and stripped state. Our meetings, 
though frequently small, were seasons of re~ 
freshment, the Lord graciously fulfilling His 
promise, “ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” After, in the ability given, 
having performed what service we believed 
required we returned home with the rich re- 
ward of peace, and I craved in my heart that 
goodness and mercy might follow me all the 
days of my life, for indeed God is a rich re- 
warder of all who diligently seek Him. 

The minds of many Friends are in a very 
unsettled condition. Imputing our late difh- 
culties to the discipline of Society, they seem 
almost ready to blot it out. Like the ocean, 
dashed into fury by the storm, the agitation 
continues long after the storm is past. 

In the latter part of the Twelfth month, 
1829, in company with my friend Samuel 
Berry, and with the consent of Friends, I 
visited the meetiugs of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting, appointing a few meetings from 
among Friends. We suffered very much 
from the extreme coldness of the weather, 
but through Divine goodness we were pre- 
served in safety, and returned to our families 
and friends with happy and peaceable minds, 
for which my heart returns the tribute of 
gratitude and praise to the great Author of 
all our sure mercies. Friends still remain a 
good deal unsettled in many places. 

Having for some time felt a concern to 
visit Friends in the Northern Quarters be- 
longing to our Yearly Meeting, and having 
consent of Friends at home I set forward, ac- 
companied by my kind friend Samuel Berry, 
on the 8th of Fourth month, 1833, and rode to 
St. Clairsville. Here we appointed a meeting 
on the 9th, at Friends’ meeting-house at early 
candle-light. It was an interesting season to 
me, and I believe to many others. I had to 
bear testimony against a hireling ministry, 
cruelty, revenge aud the spirit of war, over 
which the peaceable principles of Jesus were 
exalted to the solid peace of my own mind. 
On the 10th we rode to Wheeling, accom- 
psnied by John Piggott and James Bellan- 
gee, where we had an appointed meeting at 
the Court house. It was orderly and com- 
fortable, and James had good service, I be- 
lieve, in goepel power. It was my lot to be 
silent, but 1 sat the meeting quietly, and, I 
trust, profitably. Thence, on the next day, 
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we traveled about 25 miles to the head of 
Wheeling, and had a meeting there on the 
12th, in which my mind was Leonie opened 
in doctrine, showing the entire insufficiency 
of every means of salvation short of obedi- 
ence to the revelation of the Spirit of God on 
the mind. It was a time gratefully to be re- 
membered by me, and [ trust by others. 
14th. We attended Westland Meeting to- 
day. It was large and highly favored. I 
was led forth in gospel love in a large and 
impressive testimony, showing that all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God; 
consequently all have a knowledge of the 
| » Divine Law, otherwise they could not be ac- 





wisdom and knowledge, its capacities and 
powers expanding to all eternity. The vari- 
ous testimonies which we are called upon to 
bear to the world arise here, and flow from 
thence as so many native streams, destroyiag 
sectarian feeling and partition walls, all seeds 
of hatred and ill-will ia the mind, by estab- 
lishing the universal brotherhood of all man- 
kind, and thus most effectually preventing 
bloodshed and slaughter. Many minds of 
those that were not in membership with us 
were tendered, as under the feeling of sym- 
pathy and gospel power I was brought to 
press home the necessity of each one’s work- 
ing out his soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling, and pressing forward with full 
purpose of heart “ toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

16ih. We attended meeting at Pike Run. 
It was a season ever to be held in grateful re- 
membrance. I was led toshow, from the im- 
mutability of God and the nature of man, 
that true religion has, in all ages and under 
all dispensations, been, and ever must remain; 
the same. Introduced to our first parents in 
their primitive state, it consisted not in forms 
and ceremonies, but in obedience to mani- 
fested duty. That the death which passed 
upon Adam was not a death to a sense of 
duty or all spiritual feeling, but the same 
death which we and all mankind experience 
when the Divine command is violated. A 
state of condemnation, a sense of guilt, a feel- 
ing of suffering which ever must remain till 
the transgressing nature is destroyed by the 
operation of the flaming two-edged sword, 
“the Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus.” This law, as it is obeyed, leads out 
of forms, even those forms in which men by 
tradition are found when visited by the 
Author of every good and perfect gift. For, 
as He mot the children of Israel, and gradu- 
ally led them out of Egyptian bondage, so He 
designs t> meet us in our forms and tradi- 
tional notions, and gradually, as the mind be- 
comes prepared, leads into the full illumina- 
tioa of Divine Truth, till the soul experi- 
ences the liberty of the gospel. 

17th and 18:h. We rode to the Falls of 
Beaver, a distance of about 57 miles. Here, 
by not keeping my eye single to the Light, I 
sunk into a state of discouragement, and my 
mind became greatly distressed so that I 
hardly could distinguish my right hand from 
my left. I looked toward homé, but all was 
darkness, everything appeared gloomy, every- 
thing dull and lifeless. 1 lamented that I had 
left my home, my friends, my children, my 
wife, affectionate and kind, to travel into a 
distant land among strangers. Alas! alas! 
all things rise up in painful prospect before 

















































countable creatures, for where there is no law 
there is no condemnation. As all stand in 
necessity of the law being revealed to them, 
it must be universal to be co-extensive with 
that necessity, Tunis law, then, cannot be the 
Scriptures of Truth, for though given forth 
by inspiration they are not that inspiration— 
not the fountain, but the stream proceeding 
from the fountain. For in the beginning was 
the Word, the Word was with Gol, and the 
Word was God. This eternal Word is the 
Author of all Scriptures given forth by in- 
spiration. Scripture, then, is the creature of 
this Word, but not the Word itself, and not 
the universal law of God to man because 
local. But this Word is the universal law of 
God to man, as God is omnipresent, and this 
* covers man’s necessity, which is universal be- 
cause all have sinned. This is “the grace of 
God which brings salvation ;” “Christ with- 
in the hope of glory ;” “God manifest in the 
flesh ’’—in our flesh. Its design is to lead 
man into a participation of the Divine nature 
and image, which is love, ‘‘ for God is love, 
and they that dwell in God dwell in love.” 
Here is seen the anti-christian nature of sects 
and parties in religion, hireling ministry, 
slavery, war and everything that genders 
strife and promotes pride and exaltation. 
15:h. Attended meeting at Redstone. Soon 
after taking my seat my mind was led into 
an interesting view of the nature and funda- 
mental principle of the Christian religion, and 
my mouth was opened, as I apprehend, in 
the authority of Truth, showing that this 
¥ great principle is the revelation of the Spirit 
of God in and upon the minds of men, which, 
if abode in and yielded to, changes the dis- 
positions of the soul and brings it into con. 
formity to the Divine nature and image, wit- 
nessing the truth of the apostolic declaration 
that “God is Love, and they that dwell in 
God dwell in Love;” that it is a universal 
principle, seeking to gather into the heavenly 
enclosure all the families of mankind; that 
of its increase and of its peace there shall be 
no end, the soul being destined to increase in 
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me, impoverished in spirit, dejected in mind, Sermon II].—To Sinners. 
and fet from home. : , Again, when I say to the wicked, Thou 

(Concluded in next number.) shalt surely die, if he turn from his sin and 
do that which is lawful and right; if the 
wicked restore the pledge, give again that he 
had robbed, walk in the statutes of life, with- 
out committing iniquity, he shall surely live, 
he shall not die. None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be mentioned unto him. 
He hath done that which is lawful and right, 
he shall surely live. 

Sermon 1V.—To Ovr Wisk Men. 

Yet the children of thy people say: The 
way of the Lord is not equal; but as for 
them their way is not equal. When the 
righteous turneth from his righteousness, and 
committeth iniquity, he shall even die there- 
by ; but if the wicked turn from his wicked- 
ness, and do that which is lawful and right, 
he shall live thereby. Yet ye say the way of 
the Lord is not equal. O ye house of Israel, 
I will judge ye every one after his ways. Ch. 
xxxvili, 7-20.— Central Christian Advocate. 












































He that truly lives and walks upon the 
high places of the spiritual existence, upon 
those mountain tops that are lifted into the 
very height and air of eternity, realizes im- 
mortality, and knows that he shall abide for- 
ever. A good man once said to me, “I want 
no proofs from without to make me believe in 
my immortality ; I feel it.” He was no pre- 
tender or enthusaist; but an earnest, keen- 
sighted map. His thought was as clear as 
light, and his expression entered my soul like 
@ new revelation. -He had “ done ” the doc- 
trine, and in a holy life he had found it 
verified. He felt it. He was already living 
amidst everlasting truths, thoughts, affec- 
tions, friends, to abide forever. How rich, 
how blessed was his experience! His life, 
like a tranquil lake,*bore in its deeps the 
image of God, formed there, the hope of 
glory. He had laid hold of everlasting life. 
=a W. Hosmer. 








WHEN once the soul is rightly garnet to- 
ward God, and draws its life from His Spirit, 
it does not need to go hunting the world for 
happiness—seeking it in Nature, in science, 
in art, in money, in “pleasures, in fashion, in 
changes, and crying, ‘“‘ Who will show me 
any good?” but it has its blessednees within, 
and is so full of the spirit of good, that it sees 
good in everything, gets good from every- 
thing, and does gcod to all, This is the 
fountain within, that never fails.—Joseph P. 
Thompson. 


FOUR SERMONS. 
BY THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 
Szruon I1—To Preacuers. 
So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel ; therefore 
thou shalt hear the word at my mouth and 
warn them from me. When I say unto the 
wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely 
die, if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked 
from his ways, that wicked man shall die in 
his iniquities, but his blood will I require at 
thine hand. Nevertheless, if thou warn the 
wicked of his way to turn from it, if he does 
not turn from his way, he shall die in his in- 
iquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
y unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, 
Thave no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live. Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? 
Sermon II.—To Curistians. 
Therefore, thou son of man, say unto the 
children of thy people, The righteousness of 
the righteous shall not deliver him in the day 
of his transgression. As for the wickedness 
of the wicked, he shall not fall thereby in the 
day that he turneth from his wickedness ; 
neither shall the righteous be able to live for 
his righteousness in the day that he sinneth. 
When shall I say to the righteous, He shall 
surely live, if he trust to his own righteous- 
ness, and commit iniquity, all hie righteous- 
ness shall not be remembered ; but for his in- 
faulty that he hath committed, he shall die 
it. ’ 





MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was Emperor 
of Rome from about A. D. 160 to A. D. 180, 
at which time the Roman empire embraced 
the whole civilized world. Destined from an 
early age to fill this exalted station, and from 
a boy passionately attached to virtue and 
learning, he had received, and fully profited 
by, an education unparalleled for complete- 
ness in the history of princee. All the wis- 
dom of the time had been instilled by the 
ablest teachers of the time into the mind of 
the most docile and intelligent of pupils. But 
it was the philosophy of the Stoies that excited 
his warmest admiration, and upon the rules 
of this philosophy he modeled his whole life. 

Here are a few of his thoughts on the duty 
of universal benevolence : 

“ Men exist for the sake of one another; 
teach them, then, or bear with them. 

“ Be not ashamed to be helped, for it is thy 
business to do thy duty like a soldier in the 
assault of a town. Therefore, if being Jame, 
thou canst not mount upon the battlements 
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alone, but with the help of another, accept 

help. ; 

e Accustom thyself carefully to attend to 
what is said by another, and, as much as pos- 
sible, be in the speaker’s mind. 

“ As a horse when he has run, a dog when 
he has tracked the game, a bee when it has 
made the honey, so a man, when he has done 
a good act, does not call out for others to 

) come and see, but goes on to another good 

act, as a vine goes on to produce again the 
grapes in season. 

_ “Benevolence is invincible, if it be genu- 

ine. 

“Man is a citizen of the highest city, of 

» which all other cities are but families.” 

On submission to the order of nature he 
writes : 

“ Observe constantly that all things take 
place by change, and accustom thyself to 
consider that the nature of the universe loves 
nothing so much as to change the things 
which are, and to make new things like 
them. 

“ We are all working together to one end, 
some with knowledge and design, and others 
without knowing what theydo. But men co- 
operate after different fashions, and even 

ose co-operate abundantly who find fault 
with nature, and those who try to oppose and 
hinder her, for the nniverse had need of even 
such men as these. 

+ “There are briars in the road. Turn aside 
from them, then. Do not add, ‘Why were 
such things made in the world? For thou 
wilt be ridiculed by a man who is acquainted 
with nature, as thou wouldst be ridiculed by 
a carpenter and shoemaker if thou didst find 
fault because thou seest in their workshops 
shavings and cuttings from the things which 
they make. 

“All things are implicated with one an- 
other, and the bond is holy, 

“ Death is nothing else than an operation 
of nature; and if any one is afraid of an ope- 
ration of nature, he’is a child. 

“Run through thy little space of time 
comformably to nature, and end thy journey 
in content, just as an olive falls off when it is 
ripe, blessing nature who produced it, ani 

0 thanking the tree upon which it grew.” 

The last end of the man who could write 
so well of death was in this wise: At the age 
of sixty-one, after an unblemished reign of 
nineteen years, he was struck down by an 
epidemic disease. He died alone and unat- 
tended; for, knowing that his sickness was 
mortal, he had bidden his physicians to think 
of him no longer, but to make head against 
the common misfortune. His people believed 
him to have been at once translated to 
heaven, and for a hundred years after his 


death his image was to be found in all the 
houses of Rome. \ 


























BE AGREEABLE AT MEALS, 


Every one can do something to add to the 
social life at the table. If one cannot talk, 
he can listen, or ask questions, and draw out 
others who can talk. Good listeners are as 
necessary as good talkers. Never argue at 
the table ; but tell pleasant stories, relate or 
read anecdotes, and look out for the good of 
all. Sometimes a single anecdote from a 
paper starts a conversation that lasts during 
the meal-time. 

A family table ought to be bright and cheer- 
ful, a sort of domestic altar, where every one 
casts down his or her offerings, great or small, 
of pleasantness and peace ; where, for at least 
a brief s in the day, all annoyances are 
laid aside, all stormy tempers hushed, all 
quarrels healed ; every one being glad and 
content to sit down at the same board and 
eat the same bread and ealt, making it, 
whether it were a rich repast or a dinner of 
herbs, — a joyful, almost sacramental 
meal.—Dr. Holbrook, 





=ASCRAPS©& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It seems a long time since I have taken 
the pen to talk awhile with thee, but there 
has been no cessation of the cordial unity 
and deep affection with which my heart often 
salutes thee. I still hear of thee as keepin 
on in the faith, striving to do every 
work to which thou art called and for which 
ability is given, and thou knowest not but 
that the work of thy latter days may be 
greater than any that has preceded it. I 
have long thought that the silent influence of 
some who may feel that their mission is nearly 
ended, upon others who are yet active labor- 
ers in the field, is invaluable. And I would 
encourage these to renewed confidence in that 
power which is a present helper, that we who 
are lower down the hill of time and of reli- 
gious experience, may be stimulated by their 
example to press forward in the path of ap- 
prehended duty. This may vary with years 
and circumstances, but the requisition is, 
‘* Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 

, We attended the First-day School 
held after our meeting yesterday. A solemn, 
precious covering rested over us, and I trust 
our hearts and desires were strengthened to 
fresh earnestness in the pursuit of best things. 
It is gratifying to observe in the deportment 
and expression of some of our younger mem- 
bers an increase of reverential feeling and a 
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concern to be faithful in the talents entrusted 
to them, and I believe there is a deepening 
and growth from time to time. The respon 
sibility does not rest upon —— or myself, but 
we cannot be indifferent to any good thing in 
which our young people are interested ; 80 we 
remain, as do all our members, unless other- 
wise engaged. Perhaps I should say we have 
given the movement our cordial sympathy 
and aid, but feel glad to rest the burden 
upon younger shoulders. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 20, 1878. 


Enetanps New Domain.—The acquisi- 
tion of the island of Cyprus by the English, 
though doubtless prompted by an essentially 
selfish consideration of the interests of the 
empire of Britain in the East, is a result 
which will be a gratification to humanitarians 
all over the civilized world. The rescue of 
this large and beautiful island from the 
paralyzing incubus of the rule of the Turk 
in the future to enjoy the blessings of the 
dominion of a rational civilization, under 
English auspices, is one step in the general 
elevation of the peoples of the present Oito- 
man empire, which the future seems to 
promise. 

Cyprus lies at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea, at nearly equal dis- 
tances from the shores of Syria and Asia 
Minor, extending from latitude 313° to nearly 
36°—a length of about 148 miles, by a width 
of about 40, an area of 4,500 square miles. 

The island occupies a distinguished place 
both in sacred and in profane history. It early 
belonged to the Phoenicians of the neighbor- 
ing coast—and later was colonized by the 
Greeks, who there founded several king 
doms. It passed successively under the 
power of the Pharaohs, Persians, Ptolemies 
and Romans, except a short period of inde- 
pendence under Evagoras, in the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

At the time of the crusades it was detached 
from the Greek empire, and made a kingdom 
for Guy of Lusignan. From his descendants 
it fell to the Venitians, and in 1570-71 it 
was conquered by the Turks. 

Under the rule of the Moslem, the island, 
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once so famous, has greatly declined from its 
medisval splendor and prosperity. The 
population, which under the Venitian rule 
was estimated at 1,000,000, has now fallen as 
low as 110,000. 

The island is rich and fertile, but subject 
to frequent drought, which shrinks its princi- 
pal stream, the Pedia, to a mere ril], and 
obliges the inhabitants to have recourse to 
cisterns. The products are fruits, cotton, 
tobacco, dye-wood, drugs, silk and wine. 

Its principal port is Famastoga, the Arsinc 
of the ancients. Though now much choked 
with filth, so that only a few small vessels can 
find anchorage, it is a noble port by nature, 
and under the old Venitian rule, hundreds of 
vessels rode in ease and safety in the harbor. 

Says Malte-Brun: “ The ancients extol the 
fertility of this island ; the moderns entertain 
nearly the same opinion of it. The most 
valuable production at present is cotton; we 
also send thither for turpentine, building 
timber, oranges, and most of all, Cyprus 
wine. The inhabitants of Cyprus are a fine 
race of men.” 

It is believed that the Anglo-Turkish conven- 
tion will not delay the conclusion nor interfere 
with the satisfactory adjustments of the Ber- 
lin Congress of nations. The North German 
Gazette declares that the occupation of 
Cyprus cannot fail’ to be greeted with 
approval in the interests of civilization and 
progress; but it is not so favorably regarded 
in France. 

Already the English government is busy 
with the details of the occupation and gov- 
ernment of the island. The papers announce 
the appointment of a postmaster for Cyprus, 
and other officials for the administration of 
the government. Sir Garnet Wolsley is said 
to have already under consideration a 
scheme for a financial company for introduc- 
iog railways on the island ; and arrangements 
are also being made for laying a new sub- 
marine cable to Alexandria, which will give 
direct communication with England. 

Another echeme is that of the Euphrates 


valley railroad, in regard to which the Duke 


of Sutherland and others are already- in 
active communication with the goyernment. 
_ We hope, too, to see radical improvement 
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in the condition of this great region known as 
Asia Minor—once the home of an exquisite 
Greek civilization—and once the eeat of the 
most hopeful of the early Christian churches. 

Eugene Lawrence in Harper's Weekly says: 
“Let Europe extend its arts and its arms 
to Asia, and with a gentle force, lift up its 
subject races to a lasting equality. In this 
delicate proceeding, the happiness of nearly 
30,000,000 of people is to be cared for, the 
new principles of modern intelligence to be 
introduced into the centers of conservative 
decay. ° ~—a The principle of 
popular sovereignty seems about to revive in 
its early seat; popular education, a general 
mental cultivation, invade the lands where 
Thales and Bias first suggested their neces- 


sity.” 
A correspondent of the Manchestér 
Guardian suggests: “The system upon 


which Asia Minor is to be administered will 
be generally based upon the Indian practice 
of residents or agents. These representatives 
of the English government will be placed in 
most of the Pashalics, for the purpose of 
watching and reporting on the local adminis- 
tration, but will have no administrative 
powers, The Ambassador at Constantinople 
will act upon the information they supply, 
and the machinery to enforce what may be 
deemed requisite for the good government of 
= country will be manipulated by the 
orte.” 





DIED. 


COOPER.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1878, in Lan- 
caster county, Mark P. Cooper; a member of Sads- 
bury Monthly Meeting. 

DUTTON.—On Seventh mo. 9th, 1878, at Easton, 
Chester county, Pa‘, Ann M. Dutton. Interment at 


~Radnor. 


HANCOCK.—On Seveeth mo. 7th, 1878, at his 
residence, Salem county, N. J., Thomas Y. Hancock, 
in his 82d year. 

JONES.—On the evening of Seventh mo. 12th, 
1878, in Philadeipbia, Thomas Rowland Jones, aged 
about 50 years; formerly of Chester county. 


ROBERTS.—Oa Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 12th, 
1878, at Norristown, Anna D., widow of Isaac W. 
Roberts. Interment at Valley Meeting-ground. 


SIDWELL.—On Seventh mo 9th, 1878, at her 
residence in Winchester, Va., Thomasin, widow of 
the late Hugh Sidwell, in the 83d year of herage; 
a member and for many years a much loved and 
esteemed elder of Centre Particular and Hopewell 
Monthly Meetings. 

Owing to imperfect health she bad for some time 
been prevented from attending meeting, but her 
home has ever been hospitably open for the enter- 
tainment of her friends. 

This dear Friend was a loving wife and mother, 


and in all the relations of life a true and noble wo- 
man, giving evidence of earnest Christian feeling. 
Her close was calm, and she has left a precious 
memory to be cherished by a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. 


TAYLOR.—On Fifth mo. 29th, 1878, at the resi- 
dence of her son in-law, Robert M. Stabler, Sandy 
Spring, Md, Lydia B. Taylar, in the 75th year of 
her age; a member and elder of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Va. 

Her triumphant death afforded a striking evidence 
of Christian faith and patience. 

The beautiful smile that illuminated her counte- 
nance when she felt that the “ pale messenger” had 
come proved, beyond a donbt, to all present that 
she.received the full assurance of ‘“ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

WORRELL.—On Seventh-day, 13th inst., in Wil- 
mington, suddenly, Mary S., wife of Granville 
Worrell. 





HORACE MANN. 
BY MARY MANN. 


You ask me for something “ never before 
published” about my husband. There are 
papers of his own never before published, but 
this request meets a wish I have had to speak 
of him in relation to the advanced views of 
early education introduced amongst us by the 
system of Frederick Froebel; and this all 
the more as he had been spoken of mistak- 
ingly by a distinguished thinker and edu- 
cator, Dr. Seguin, who has done so much to 
restore to humanity and to society the poor 
idiots. 

Dr. Seguin says, in a late publication: 
“When Horace Mann (in 1843) made his 
celebrated report on the popular schools and 
methods of teaching in Europe, he did not 
say a §word of the kindergarten, nor name 
Froebel, but signalized as the two foremost 
objects of his admiration the teaching of the 
deaf mutes to speak and the first school for 
idiots at Bicetre.* If this indefatigable in- 
quirer had found traces of a kindergarten in 
Europe, it would have been he, and not his 
wife and her apostolic sister, E. P. Peabody, 
who would have preached the said news of 
the movement-school and of the pleasant 
learning.” 

So far Dr. Seguin is correct; but when he 
adds the following, he writes of what he does 
not know: “Far from it; Horace Mann re- 
mained the professor of strict discipline, pro- 
gressive but Puritan, who never heard of a 
play school, nor dreamed of becoming the 
teacher who dances and plays with his chil- 
dren like a ‘natural fool.’” (The designa- 
tion given to Froebel by the first outside ob- 





* This was Dr. Seguin’s school, which was begun 
in the middle of a room, in a space twelve feet 
square, where the insane were confined. 
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servers of his school fur little children, after- 
wards called a kindergarten. 

It was after Horace Mann’s visit to Europe 
that he had children of his own, and no kin- 
dergartner ever danced and played more, to 
put it epigrammatically, than he did with his 
children. A new world opened upon him 
with his children, much as he had loved and 
labored for other le’s children before; 
and Froebel himeelf ¢ id not think more of 
consulting their natures and tendencies in 
education than he did, though his own Puri- 
tan training did hamper him in the quest. 
They were not sent to school early, because 
he knew of no schools for young children 
that he would have sent them into. But the 
home-school was one of alternate play and 
instruction, and the instruction was chiefly in 
the study of nature, although they were 
taught to read early; but this was done on 
the phonetic system then introduced by Dr. 
Kraitrir, and therefore a very easy process, 
which the children almost took in hand them- 
selves. The handling and classifying of flow- 
ers, shells, minerals, were begun by collect- 
ing and arranging them, and ually be- 
came more systematic. One child excelled 
in this; another in the relations of numbers; 
and the bent of each was fostered or moder- 
ated as judgment required. When the eldest 
child first went to school, his chief interest 
was in some lessons in mineralogy, given by 
the principal of the model school attached 
to the Normal School of West Newton, Maszs.; 
and when a friend, knowing the interest of 
the child in this science, gave him a barrel of 
Russian minerals, mostly labeled, the happi- 
ness of the little boy was indescribable, and 
the gift was a source of pleasure and farther 
advancement to him all his life. His father’s 
talks were upon the wonders and beauties of 
nature, and these were familiar talks upon 
his knee (his knee had to hold three listeners 
at last), and were in response to the eager 
communications of the children and their 
untiring questions, which were never put 
aside. Visits to manufactories and work- 
shops were a part of this natural training, 
and at the of ten the eldest child was 

ite a little chemist, and bad a pretty good 

eee in the cellar, where he did not 
blow up the house, as it was sometimes feared 
he might do. When he was removed to the 
neighborhood of an iron-foundry, in Ohio, 
the smelting of metals was added to his pur- 
suite, and he built an oven of fire-brick, with 
his own hands, against the chimney in the 
cellar, and with a pair of foundry-bellows 
which his father purchased for him, and the 
_ of a younger brother, satisfied himself 
his own experiments, and could describe 
every iota of the processes he spent much time 


in watching at the foundry—as often as his 
mother could go with him to keep him out of 
the fire. 

None of these pursuits were imposed upon 
him, but his father used to say to me, “Give 
them every facility, and spare no expense to 
furnish everything they need for their devel- 
opment. They shall never suffer for want of 
opportunity as I did.” When he was after- 
ward crammed at school by teachers whose 
ambition to display what they could do with 
their pupils’ knowledge outran their discre- 
tion in imparting it, he was taken away and 
restored to the home school, to pursue the 
same subjects moderately and happily, out of 
the atmosphere of school competition, which 
his father considered the evil feeding of a 
propensity only too strong in human nature, 
and whose stimulation makes wrecks of so 
many fine minds. 

To cultivate the human faculties in their 
roper order, was a quest with him as with 
roebel, and no one would have hailed more 

joyfully or promoted more earnestly, as Dr. 
Seguin allows, so genial and philosophical 
= educating a system as Froebel by long 
thinking had worked out. In looking back 
upon his own defective early education, he 
het felt like weeping over what he had lost 
and what he might have done, when he saw 
the enjoyment of his own children and one or 
two others who came under his domestic care, 
in the unfolding of their faculties and in 
their delight in creation, which was so long 
to him a sealed book, the key to which he 
received too late. Stern necessity obliged 
him to get his living independently, and 
when, late in life, he had access to any oppor- 
tunities, he was obliged to shut himself up to 
a prescribed course; but what he achieved in 
the path he pursued was but an earnest of 
what he might have done if he could have 
followed his own strong bent for culture. He 
could at least clear away the obstacles for 
others, and this he did as soon as duty left 
him free to do it. The study of nature was 
his early passion, but he was not only circum- 
stantially but peremptorily cut off from it. 
The cultivation of ssthetic tastes was also 
thought positively wrong and frivolous by 
the narrow Puritan views of his day and his 
surroundings. When he left the care of his 
** 80,000 children,” as he called them, for the 
more limited charge of a college, he could no 
longer elaborate systems of early education. 

It is rarely that parents learn of their chil- 
dren as he did, and he did it because he lived 
with them, in the sense in which Froebel uses 
the words. “To tell | wal was the crown- 
ing pleasure of any discovery in nature, or 
any acquisition of knowledge. His sympa- 
thy was complete and fruitful as well as sure, 
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and its fruitfulness was duly prized. If chil- 
dren have any education at home, or if it is 
even duly watched at home, it is usually the 
mother who does it; but Horace Mann shared 
in the watching and the ministering in spite 
of his arduous labors in other fields. 

Another feature of the “ New Education” 
may also be paralleled in his domestic one. 
It was the cultivation of social relations with 
other children, which must begin in child- 
hood if they are to be genuine or to be edu- 
cating. herever they were thrown into 
contact with others, he favored a still closer 
social tie, and thought this could only be 
reached in the domestic circle. To have chil- 
dren together under guardianship, was as im- 

rtant in his eyes as in Froebel’s, that evil 
influences might be forestalled. One of his 
children was made wretched by a school com- 
panion—indeed this happened twice in the 
child’s life—and the lightning was drawn 
from the cloud in both cases, not by repulse 
and separation, but by inviting the obnoxious 
companion into the family circle, making a 
friend of him, and turning his teasing an- 
noyances into friendly offices. Both parties 
were thus benefitted, one by being humanized, 
the other by helping to humanize, and one 
can hardly tell which party was most bene- 
fitted. 

To appreciate every one by their motives 
and their efforts, rather than by their suc- 
cesses, was also another principle he incul- 
cated, thus preventing the growth of spiritual 

ride in the more favored individuals, and 
ostering the feeling that every one has all 
the germs of goodness, and that these only 
need opportunity to grow. He was a stern 
man to evil, but not to the evil-doer, unless 
he persisted in his evil against the light. No 
heart melted quicker at the sign of self convic- 
tion, and he knew well how much there is in 
life to obscure the light. Such a man could 
not believe in original sin or in everlasting 
punishment, but none knew better than he 
that ‘‘the way of the transgressor is hard,” 
and that sin is its own punishment as well as 
virtue its own reward. Could a man of such 
convictions ever cease to act in the cause of 
improvement ?— Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. 


EL PICO AND ITS VALLEY. 
BY GILBERT HAVEN. 

Who has not heard of the Teneriffe? 
Who has heard of the valley beneath it ? 
The former is known to every school-boy. 
The latter few traveled people know. What 
a three days we have spent amid the luxuries 
of contrasts most striking, nay, most stupen- 
dous, that this Peak and its valley, Oratava, 
afford. They have painted such pictures on 
the inner eye as never Turner conceived in 











the wildest ranges of his imagination. Bier- 
stadt is tame as stage scenery by the side of 
this perfection of Nature. How foolish to 
essay the copying thereof in coldest black 
and white. Yet how else can one copy them? . 
Much has been said in geography and poetry 
of the Peak of Teneriffe; but little in geo- 
graphy and nothing in poetry of its valley. 
Yet both are united indissolubly by Nature, 
and should be by all observers of Nature. 
True, the first, shooting up out of the sea, 
and seen from afar, even for a hundred and 
fifty miles, is noticeable by many who never 
saw its valley. But the nearer study of the 
mountain requires the corresponding observa- 
tion and ua of the country which lies at 
its feet and which makes it doubly grand and 
beautiful. Three days spent in the presence 
of its grandeur and amid the marvels of its 
beauty are memorable among the memorable 
days with which the rare in Nature and art 
have gladdened our past and present and 
shall the more gladden the future. Will you 
take this three days’ trip with us? You 
must make a spentalite of it, as the modern 
analysts of speech have it. Many who visit 
the Tnedien never really see the Peak; only 
its cone-like termination. They never see 
the whole line shooting up from sea to sum- 
mit—thirteen thousand feet of marvelous 

ndeur; nor do they see the exquisite 
andscapes that cluster at its 

The islands of the Canaries are seven, two 
of which are of moderate size—twenty to 
thirty miles in diameter. The others are 
only a few miles across. The ports the vee 
sels usually stop at are Las Palmas, at Grand 
Canaries, and Santa Cruz. at Teneriffe. From 
neither of these is the Peak visible. They 
are sixty miles apart, so that no close or 
valuable observation is possible at the larger 
of the islands and their chief seaports. 

Santa Cruz, the port of Teneriffe, where 
steamers call and most sailing vessels, is under- 
the opposite shore from that out of which 
the Peak arises; so that from its port no 
sight of it is visible. To see it requires a 
special visit of not less than two days. But 
few, therefore, of the many travelérs on this. 
route along the European and African coast. 
ever get a glimpse of the real wonder of the 
island—the Valley of Oratava. I have been. 
with thoseJwho have often gone up and down 
the coast, with travelers who have remained 
on business or pleasure many days at Santa. 
Cruz, who have never seen the Peak or its 
valley. 

To see even & mountain you must go to it, 
as Mohammed had to do, even when you are 
only a dozen miles away from it. It can 
hide itself from those who are close at hand 
as well as those who are afar off. 
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The American consul, Mr. Dabney, kindly 
offers to accompany us. So we secure a car- 
riage and three horses abreast, and on a 
charming morning, as all mornings are here, 
leave the city of Santa Cruz. A government 
road winds up the heights, smooth, gradual, 
admirably built, curving about the warm 
hilleides on that 7th of February, as if lov- 
ing the sheltered nooks and sunny slopes it 
was crossing and climbing. The streets of 
the town ascend the slope but a short dist- 
ance, and are narrow and crooked enough to 
please the soul of an old Bostovian ; though 
their narrowness and crookedness is nothing 
to that which Old Seville and all Cordova 
possesses. They would make him crazy with 
delight. We soon emerge into the open 
fields. 

The cactus is carefully and widely planted, 
and the young cochineal carefully placed on 
the leaves and held there by a wrapping of 
cotton cloth, so that each Japstone leaf looks 
as if it was covered to protect it from the 
frost. It is only to keep the precious insect, 
in its babyhood, from being washed off by 
rains or falling off in its own weakness. For 
they are not born here. The parents are 
picked off, and the young are bred in vats, 
under cotton cloth. They creep up through 
the muslin interstices, the parents being too 
big to escape that way. They then are placed 
back on the cactus leaf and fattened for the 
market. Large fortunes have been made in 
this business, which is carried on more thor- 
oughly at the Grand Canaries than at Tene- 
riffe. A fall in the market last year drove 
many out of the business. A rise of sixty 
per cent. is the consequence, and the tide is 
setting in again. / 

Beyond the cochineal farms come onion 
and potato fields, where these esculents, well 
grown, are getting ready for the Cuban mar- 
ket. All the produce goes thither, and by 
several weeks gets the advantage of its own 
and neighboring gardens. I saw half a dozen 
women working in these onion-beds, with a 
man quietly standing among them, smoking 
his cigarette. He was their overseer. Wo- 
men worktog in immense onion-beds I had 
often seen in Wethersfield; but men “ boss- 
ing” them was a new sight. A peceta, or 
twenty cents a day, they get for laboring from 
sun tosuv. What he gets for lolling against 
the wall and smoking that long and weary 
while [ did not learn. Probably as much as 
any five of the women. Here is a field for 
Lucy Stone—a field in which she can draw 
tears for her cause from eyes unused to weep. 
Does not Dr. South tell us that Egyptians 
shed tears before a deified onion—as how 
eeould they help it? So should Teneriffe re- 
formers weep over these women in their 


onion-beds, watched by a lazy, cigar-smoking 
overseer. 

An old Spanish martello tower stands well 
up the hill, some four or five miles from the 
port. What that‘is perched up here for isa 
puzzle, until you learn that the first settle- 
ments were in Lugano, a town ten miles from 
the coast, and that the Moors, out of revenge 
for the loss of Spain, ravaged the island. it 
was to protect the city beyond from invaders 
from the sea that the fort was erected. 

The sea itself and the city lie below you. 
Blue and summery and shimmery in the sun 
lies the sparkling deep. White and sunny 
lies the town. Black and purple stand out 
the sharp volcanic peaks on the north of the 
town, very sharp, very black, very purplish 
in their atmospheric effect. You note how 
Teneriffian these cones and ridges are. 
Though the master is not in sight, his well- 
known shape, which geographies have made 
children familiar with, is reproduced in these 
minor though, anywhere e'se than in his 
presence, majestic forms. They are the baby 
shapes of things to come at large. Every 
point is peaked. The ridges run up into 
cones. Scores are in sight. Difficult of as- 
cent are they, too; not because of their 
height, which is probably not over two to 
four thousand feet, but because of their sharp- 
ness. Utterly void of dress are they, and 
look not unlike, in color and nakedness, the 
African natives across the sea. Trees and 
flowers and grass and nothing, even in this 
tropic clime and exuberance of showers and 
of vegetation, can cling to those lava peaks 
and sides; not even the chamois and the 
lichen. They are clothed in their own im- 
perceptible and yet perceptible garb of pur- 
plish brown, that is the sunlight and atmos- 
phere which wraps them around. 

Five miles or so from the city we halt to 
rest the horses. It is a military post. At 
least, a few soldiers are straggling about. 
An old beggar approaches. They approach 
everywhere. He holds out his hand grandly, 
as all Spaniards do everything. His cloak is 
a masterpiece of rags and dignity. I chaff 
him, in broken Spanish—dreadfully broken ; 
then hold out a fico, or six and a quarter 
cents. He holds out his hat. I put my hand 
over the hat. He makesa profound bow and 
utters a blessing of the Lord—or the Virgin, 
who is the Lord to all this people. Having 
got the blessing I conclude to keep the six- 
pence, and so very quietly put the fico back 
into my pocket. He bursts into laughter, as 
does the soldier by his side. The joke was 
very rich, they seemed to think. Having 
got that point, I feared less I should lose the 
blessing if I kept the fieo. So the money 
went into his hat at the last; and the old 





_ the ugliest I have everseen. More agreeable 
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mau laughed again, this time for joy at his 
assured and large success. For this was six 
to twelve times more than he expected; a 
half and even a fifth of a cent being as much 
as they get from their neighbors, if they get 
anything. 

Ten miles out of Santa Cruz we drive into 
the large town of Lugano. It is on or near 
the top of the road. Its streets are straight 
and not very narrow. It has a very ancient 
church, with touches of the Moorish or Ara- 
besque in the carvings ef its doors and in its 
choir, whose carvings are the oldest and about 





disintegrated and absorbed into the land and 
the landscape. The needles of the coast 
abeve Santa Cruz here disappear. Woods 
clothe the summits of the ridge, and farms 
creep up to the woods and in many places 
over the softened ridges. The roll of the 
scene is as finished as the color. Everything 
is touched toa fine issue. Everything but 
man and beast. The donkey looks as raw 
and ungainly, gives forth his long, dolorous 
and hideous wail—as raw and ungainly as 
in less favored climes. Men walk by their 
sides, or ride on their low and little backs, 
covered with a huge cloak, made of a heavy 
white wool, like a large, coarse and heavy 
blanket cut in the shape of a cloak. The 
boys and little ones wear a like blanket 
cloak, even in their sports about the cottage 
door. The women are more lightly clad, a 
thin shawl being often their only covering for 
head and shodiinn. We get out and ascend 
a few hundred yards, and look down an 
almost precipitous cliff twenty-five hundred 
feet into the Atlantic Ocean. The scene 
breaks on us sharp and sudden, for no sight 
of the sea has been visible since we left 
Lugano, and one would as socn dream of 
looking off such a height into the ocean 
when among the farms of Midland New 
York or England. 

The.land does not slope so steeply as to 
prevent cultivation, and two thousand feet or 
so below quite a village clusters and over- 
hangs a plunge of five hundred feet, sheer 
and rocky, into the sea. This point is Gua- 
mapa, and the village we omanii little ways 
behind bears that name. 

The fine road runs for several miles on this 
high and handsome level. It is lined with 
tamarisk trees, already in blossom. No fa- 
miliar trees appear; except occasionally a 
pine reminds one of the north and the win- 
ter, so far away. 

The lands are owned by large proprietors, 
sometimes foreign and titled gentlemen in 
Spain. They are let on a light ground rent 
of about two dollars to the acre. They are 
then usually sub-let to those who work them 
for about thirty dollars an acre. This looks 
like high rent, being three times as much as 
the farms of Scotland fetch. But this land 
bas no winter, needs no enriching beyond the 
local supply, is worked cheap and by those 
who live cheap, and therefore, may give their 
lessors a good living at those high rates.— 
The Independent. 




































are the carved figures around its pulpit—an 
eagle holding a snake in its talons, which is 
itself holding an apple. 

. We drive through the blank walled town, 
and are soon in a most lovely landscape. 
Far and wide, from the ridge near at hand 
that overhangs the ocean to your right, or to 
the north, to that which is far up and far off 
upon your left, the land lies softly rolling and 
of inexpressible richness and beauty. Here 
it is all under perfect cultivation. The mists 
that come down every night from the air, the 
condensed vapors drawn up from the sea 
below, water this upland as that of the Gar- 
den of Eden was watered; a mist arising 
from the land in that case, as in this—being 
only a condensation of vapors at the surface 
of the earth. It, therefore, stands in no need 
of irrigation, which all the slope to the sea 
requires. It is never overwet, as lower lands 
often are. It has just the amount it needs 
and in just the way. 

The farms are ion without fence for miles, 
marked only, so far as the eye can see, by the 
different kinds of vegetation. Most of the 
fields are laid down to wheat, which is itself 
of wondrous greenness. One never felt be- 
fore sd perfectly the force of that familiar 
line: “ Stand dressed in living green.” The 
vivid color, light, glittering, golden almost, 
was burned into the eye and memory as the 
most perfect tint and force ef that most per- 
fect of colors. Oaly some leaves in African 
forests surpass it, if even theydo. And they 
do not give acres and miles square of this 
admirable hue, as these fields on the summit 
of the Teneriffe Islands exhibit. 

Mingled with the wheat fields are those of 
a dark grayish-green. This is the lupin, a 
sort of bean or lentil, which grows very rap- 
idly, is very nutritious, and is the food of 
horse and cattle. Seven to ten crops a year 
is its yield, and abundant is each crop. It 
has a blueish flower, which affects its color. 
The contrast between the large fields of the 
lupin and those of wheat make the landscape 
yet more lovely. 

You will note that here also the hills are 





“ aT SEA.” 

From a letter written at sea, for the Wo- 
man's Journal, by T. W. Higginson, we make 
some extracts. He thus pleasantly describes 
the majesty of the ocean: 
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*«The wonder of the sea is inexhaustible ; 
but one cannot always reach the mood to 
dwell in it. The deeper feeling comes and 

Never so much as on this voyage have 
felt the amazing fact, that the convex wil- 
derness of tossing waves covers two-thirds of 
the round globe, and yet is held in perfect 
curve by the absolute power of gravitation. 
That this vast weltering world should be thus 
held is the wonder that takes one’s breath 
away; yet it only comes home to me semi- 
occasionally. Mostof the time I find myself 
looking at the ocean in a matter-of-fact way, 
and only wondering how many miles we have 
run since yesterday noon. 

“The greatest beauty that the sea has af- 
forded to the eye, during the trip, was about 
the third day out, off Newfoundland. We 
were in the gulf stream, the water was warm 
(+ 75° Fahrenheit) and the air cool (+ 61°) 
and all the sea was covered with a low mist, 
till sunset,—resulting from the difference of 
tem re, It seemed like a delicate lace 
work, just obscuring the surface of the waves. 
As evening closed in, this low mist seemed 
changed to fire; a brilliant phosphorescence 
broke in foam on every breaking wave; 
spread itself in shifting lines along the hori- 
zon; poured itself in floods through our 
wake. It all seemed one great incantation 

ing on, @ festival of fire. The Oriental 

ks say that the sea drinks the air and the 
sun the sea; but here the ocean seemed to be 
drinking the sunken sun, and pouring out 
libations as it drank.” 

Here is an interesting comparison of En- 
glish coolness with American eagerness : 

- “T am apt to like English people, but am 
firm in the belief that in transplating the race 
to America, there has been an infusion of 
briskness and alertness which promises to 
make the new type more interesting than the 
old. The solidity and self-reliance of the 
Englishman always commands respect, but it 
often seems as if the abundant potations of 
ale and porter had thickened their brains, 
making them unimaginative and slow of wit, 
and singularly devoid of curiosity. There 
never seems to be much that they care to 
learn, whereas the American wishes to learn 
everything. There is something respectable 
and self-relying in this attitude, but also 
rather restricted and borné ; it seems to belong 
to a race which has held the leadership of 
the world, but which is not likely always to 
retain it. The crowning exhibition of this 
habit of mind was on the arrival of the pilot 
when we reached Queenstown—for it is now 
a day later than when I began this letter. 
Half a dozen Americans crowded to meet 
him, eager for news, and especially for war- 
news, after a ten days’ passage. ho knew 
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what might have happened during that inter- 
val? The English nation might be all in 
tumult; there might have been bloody fight- 
ing already. The pilot reported only pros- 
pects of peace. Ten or fifteen minutes later, 
one of the English officers—men who had 
more at stake in the matter than all the rest 
of us put together—strolled forward and 
asked me carelessly: “ D'ye know if the pilot 
brought any news, in particular?” There 
was no affectation about it ; he and his friend 
had been watching the Irish shore through 
spy-glasses, and identifying places where they 
had formerly been. After all, where was the 


— 

‘“When an Englishman has been long a 
resident of the United States, he has cote 
gained more mental alertness and versatility, 
without losing his national steadfastness and 
solidity. One of my pleasantest acquaint- 
ances on ship-board has been a man of this 
stamp, a New York merchant, who came 
young to America and married a New En- 
gland wife.” 





THE REFINER’S FIRE. 


“He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.”—MAt. ili; 3. 
He that from dross would win the ore 

Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle, searching process to explore, 
- Leat the one brilliant moment should pass by, 
When in the molten, silvery, virgin mass, 
He meets his pictured face as in a glass. 


Thus in God’s farnace are Hig people tried ; 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure; 
But who the fiery trial may abide? 
Who from the crucible come forth so pure, 
That He, whose eyes of flame look through the 
whole, 
May see His image perfect in the soul ? 


Nor with an evanescent glimpse alone, 

As in that mirror the refiner’s face ; 
But, stamped with Heaven’s broad signet, there be 

shown 

Immanuel’s features full of truth and grace ; 
And round that seal of love this motto be, 
“Not for a moment, but—Eternity ! ” 

MontTocomerRy. 





LEND A HELPING HAND. 
Lift a little! Lift a little! 
Neighbors, lend a helping hand 
To that heavy-laden brother, 
Who for weakness scarce can stand. 
What to thee, with thy strong musele, 
Seems a light and easy load, 
Is to him a ponderous burden, 
Cumbering his pilgrim road. 


Lift a little! Lift a little! 
Effort gives one added strength ; 
That which staggers him at rising 
Thou canst hold at arm's full length. 
Not his fault that he is feeble, F 
Not thy praise that thou art strong; 
It is God makes lives to differ, 
Some from wailing some from song. 
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Lift a little! Lift a little! 
Many they that need thy aid; 
Many lying on the roadside, 
"Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 
Pass not by, like Priest and Levite, 
Heedless of thy fellow-man, 
Bat, with heart and arms extended, 
Be the Good Samaritan. 
— Exchange. 








FEMALE EDUCATION IN EGYPT. 


Most gratifying evidence of a movement 
toward a higher civilization is afforded by the 
establishment and successful working of two 
schools for girls in Cairo, in which nearly 450 
Moslem, Coptic and other girls of Egypt are 
being educated as women in the East have 
never before been educated since the estab- 
lishment of Mahommedanism in those ancient 
lands. Says the Golden Rule: 

“Tt is to the Princess Tshesma Haft Kha- 
num, the third wife of the Khedive, that the 
initiative of this great reform is due. Three 

ears ago the only public school for girls in 
pt was that conducted with exemp' 
self-sacrifice by Miss Whately, and another 
by ladies of the American mission. But these, 
although attended by a few Moslem children, 
were but as a drop in the ocean for the great 
mass of the Arab population. The deeply- 
rooted popular prejudice against female edu- 


cation had, however, baffled every attempt of 


the government to supply this primary con- 


dition of social reform, till, in the spring of 


1878, the third wife of the Khedive lent the 
prestige of her sex and her ponition to the 
effort. Under her auspices, and at her pri- 
vate cost, an old palace in one of the most 
populous quarters of Cairo was purchased, in 
great part rebuilt and adapted to the neces- 
sities of school life, with accommodation for 
two hundred boarders and one hundred out- 
side pupils. Even thus sponsored, however, 
the scheme was so far in advance of public 
opinion that, although it — to the 

rest classes, offering free board, lodging, 
clothing and education to all who chose to 


come, it was with difficulty the first batch of 


pupils was obtained. But the spell of preju- 
dice, once broken, the school rapidly filled 
with both residents and outsiders, and since 
then the applications have been many hun- 
dreds in excess of the accommodation. The 
pupils, ranging from 7 to 12 ne of age, are 
of all ranks, races and creeds known to Egypt 
—from pashas’ daughters to slave girls— 
Arabs, Copts, Nubians, Jews and Levantine 
Christians of every cross of blood, The course 
of instruction, which will spread over five 
years, includes reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, Turkish, rench, music, 
the Koran for Moslem pupils, plain and orna- 
mental needlework, cookery, laundry and 
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general housework—all thoroughly taught by 
a staff of fifteen masters and mistresses, two 
of the latter of whom, and the directress, are 
Europeans. Periodical lottery sales are held 
of all needlework beyond the personal cloth- 
ing of the pupils, and the proceeds given to 
a dowry-fund for the poorest girls. 

“The great success of this first effort to 
rescue Egyptian womanhood from the igno- 
rance and apathy of harem-life, and so to lay 
the true foundation of a really national edu- 
cation, soon led to the opening of a second 
school with a less extensive course, mostly 
with a view to domestic service, in another 
part of the capital, where, under a staff of 
nine teachers, of whom the directress and one 
mistress are Europeans, 147 pupilse—76 board- 
ers and 71 outsiders—were last year main- 
tained and instructed at the charge of the 
Khedive’s first wife. Both these institutions, 
adequately endowed by their foundresses, are 
now under the control of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and rank among the 


lary | most es and important of the schools 


of Egypt. A third is in course of erection, 
and will be at work before the close of the 
present year, and in compliance with numer- 
our petitions, arrangements are in p to 
open others in the chief provincial towns. In 
fact, popular prejudice haa been completely 
overcome; and if this movement in favor of 
female education be continued, as there is 
every reason to hope it will, in another genera- 
tion the most essential of Eastern reforms 
—the social emancipation of women—will in 
Egypt be an accomplished fact.” 


ITEMS. 


Tue educational authorities of Berlin maintain a 
vast garden for the purpose of supplying fresh 
botanical specimens for the public schools of that 
city. Over four millions of plants are required for 
botanical instruction during the year. 


Tue AgresiAN WELL 1n Charleston, S. C., hag 
reached a depth of 1,955 feet, andis flowing 225 
gallons of water per minute, or 324,000 gallons in 
24 hours. It is estimated that ten days’ more work 
will finish the well and give a flow of 300 gallons 
per minute or 432,000 gallons in 24 hours. Another 
well is projected. The wells are to supply the city 
with water. 

A RemarKABLE discovery of pure rock salt hag 
just been made in New York State, near the little 
village of Wyoming, forty miles southwest of 
Rochester, on the Rochester and State Line Rail- 
way. One day, last week, a laborer, employed by a 
Mr. Everst, was sinking an oil well near the village, 
when at a depth of 1,200 feet the drill struck a 
stratum of rock salt which proved to be 100 feet 
thick. The full extent of the mine is not known, 
bat it is supposed to cover a large territory, and that 
the salt marshes of Syracuse drain the bed. A 
document, signed by the Justice of the Peace, the 
postmaster and several merchants of the village, 
has been sent to New York city, fully verifying the 
discovery. The salt has been examined by a scien- 
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tific gentleman and he says that it is the best rock 
salt. Those familiar with salt say that this salt 
just discovered is pure enough to be sbipped to 
market directly from the mine without receiving 
chemical purification. 


Perroteum In Uran.—A short time ago, while 
on a pleasure excursion, in the tributary of the 
Spanish Fork Canon, Utah county, a bed of petro- 
leum was discovered by some gentlemen. When 
first discovered it was a matter of doubt whether it 
was genuine, but a test bas revealed that the article 
is real and appears to be of high quality. After 
sinking for about two feet the rock produced twenty 
to twenty-five per centum of oil, and at about eight 
feet it will produce perhaps all of fifty 
per centum. Some twelve gallons of the 
crude oil was taken from the rock, and speci- 
mens have been sent to San Francisco, Cni- 
cago, New York and Ohio for chemical analysis. 
Oil gentlemen in this’ city prononnce the article 
geod, and give it as their opinion that it can be 
made a big success. As soon as a chemical ex- 
amination is made and a result ascertained it will 
be made known; but it is even now cluimed for it 
that four kinds of oil can be made from the article, 
and that it possesses medicinal virtues.—Salt Lake 
Herald. 


Tue Evropzsan Coneress.—The Congress held 
its last sitting at Berlin on the 13th inst. The 
following are some of the conditions as summed up 
by the Public Ledger: Roumania, Servia and Monte- 
negro are absolutely independent. There is not a 
trace of Turkey’s dominion over them left. The 
great province of Bulgaria, extending from the 
Danube to the Balkans, is to have local self-gov- 
ernment, under a Christian Prince chosen by the 
Powers, independent of Mussulman control, no 
Turkish soldiers to be permitted within its borders. 
Roumelia, which embraces the greater part of 
European Turkey south of the Balkans, is also to 
have local self-government, under a Christian gov- 
ernor, nominated by Turkey, but with the concur- 
rence of the Powers. Parts of Thessaly, Epirus, 
and all of the Island of Crete are also to have local 
self-government. Bosnia, and Herzegovina are to 
go into the military occupancy of Austria, and will 
probably never revert to Turkish control, or, if they 
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do, it will be after all the reforms above noted are 
completely and firmly established. These are the 
great and wholesome changes brought about by the 
Russian war and agreed to by the Berlin Congress ; 
and by comparing them with what was proposed to 
Turkey in 1875-6, it will be seen how immeasurable 
greater is the gain, and how immensely more 
Turkey has lost, than what was then required of her 
as the price of honesty. There is nothing but the 
shadow of her territorial sovereignty left in 
Europe. 


_—_—_—_—_—— 
NOTICES. 


Western First-day School Union will meet at 
London Grove Meeting-house, Chester county, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, the 27th of Seventh mo., 1878, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. Reports giving the whole num- 
ber in attendance, average number, the books in the 
libraries and the volumes taken out are desired of 
each School, with any other incidental information 
or remarks. Tuos. F. Srau, Clerk. 

CIRCULAR MEETING 
at Echuylkill to-morrow, at 3 P. M., to attend 
which start from Thirteenth and Callowhill, at 8 
A. M.; get a round trip ticket for Phcenixville, re- 
turning latter part of afternoon. 
FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1879. 

Any needed correction in the times of holding 
Friends’ Meetings should be sent at once to Friends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch street, as the work should be 
put to press without much delay. 

INTEMPER ANCE. 

This will be the subject of the general exercise 
at Frankford First-day School, on the morning of 
21st inst., 9} o’clock. Any who incline to talk to 
the children thereon are invited to attend. 

QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
7th mo., 23, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
25, Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
30, Concord, Coneord, Pa. 
31, Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 16, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Howard W. Li ensett, 
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PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
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Waueat was in moderate local demand 
and weak, the extreme prices obta’n- 
able being 2c. under the axking rates of 
Seventh day, while for export the mar- 
ket was quiet and about lc. lower, in 
sympathy with other markets. The 
sales reported comprised about 5,000 
bush., in lots, including Southern tough 
and prime new red ut $1.00@$1 02; do., 
ordinary and choice new Southern 
amber, in cars, at §1.00@1.03, chiefly at 
$1.0134@$1.03 ; do. good afloat at $1.00, 
and good and choice old Western 
amber at $1.06@$i.08. At the Open 
Board there were sales of 5,000 bush. 
No. 2 red, 7th mo., at $1.00, and 15,000 
bush. do., 8th mo., at 99c., closing with 
98c, bid and 96c. asked for 9th month, 
and 97c. bia and 99c. asked for Ivth mo. 
Stock in elevator, 54,198 bushels. 

Corn on the local market was un- 
settled, with buyers generally holding 
off for freer offerings and lower prices. 
We heard of sales of 2,000 bush. prime 
Southern yellow at 50c., and a few cars 
of rejected at 40c., with holders asking 
42@ t4tc., generally for rejected, and 43 
@toc. for sieamer. For sail mixed. in 
export elevators, the market opened 
weak, in sympathy with the cable and 
lower home advices.—Record. 
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